SO                                        WEATHER.

This line is called the " trough " of the cyclone, because
if we look at the barometer-trace at any one place, the
" ups " and " downs " suggest the analogy of waves, so
that the lowest part of a trace may be called a " trough."
Or we may look at the cyclone as a circular eddy, moving
in a given direction, and so far presenting some analogy
to a wave.   Here we are face to face with the primary
difficulty of understanding synoptic charts.    When we
look at any chart of a cyclone which represents the state
of things existing at some one moment, there is little to
suggest the idea of a trough, because the latter depends
on the motion of the cyclone, which cannot be shown on a
chart.   Perhaps the following illustration may help to
explain the nature of the trough.   Suppose the cyclone
represented the inside of a conical crater, if we walked
along the line that marks the path of the centre from the
word ''FEOOT" to the word "REAB" on the diagram, we
should pass over the centre of the crater, and be walking
downhill all the time till we reached the bottom, and up-
hill afterwards.   But now, if we walked across the crater
on any other line parallel to this one, say from the word
"pale " to the word " COOL," we shall equally walk down-
hill till we arrive at the point occupied by the letter q in
the word "squalls/5   At q we should still be on the side
of the crater, and some distance from the centre, but
after passing q we should begin to walk uphill.

When we have once realized the meaning of the
trough, we shall never fall into the very common error of
thinking that because our barometer has begun to rise,
the centre of the cyclone has necessarily passed over
us. It is probably only the trough, but we will explain